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EDITORIALS 


THE MISSING 
LINK 


—One of the greatest difficulties 
involved in all major promotions in 
the canning industry these past 
dozen years or so has had to do with the problem of 
getting the individual processor to take an active part. 
Judging from the almost complete blank that has been 
drawn in this area, the average canner, it would seem, 
regards this activity as falling within the particular 
province of the national advertiser. As a consequence 
group and commodity promotions have been discon- 
tinued one after the other, as individual members failed 
to reap direct benefits. 


The NCA Consumer and Trade Relations Program 
has lasted, not only because it does not depend on 
individual canner subscription, but because it has a 
broader base, a long range approach, and because it 
has obtained continuity. 


Nevertheless, as Mr. Sorensen pointed out to Illinois 
Canners (another page this issue), the individual can 
profit directly by using the material supplied by head- 
quarters; and it goes without saying that the more 
the individual firm uses the material, the greater the 
overall impact. It is fondly to be hoped that the average 
canner will not pass over Mr. Sorensen’s remarks in 
the usual light manner. His first inclination will be that 
he is not an editor, not a public relations man. Our 
answer to that is that anyone can be a combination of 
the two, with the wonderful material supplied on an 
almost daily basis. Many of the releases can be used 
as is and sent in to the local paper. Others need only 
a change of a word or two, a line or two, here and 
there, to make them applicable to the individual con- 
cerned. NCA does a wonderful job of distributing 
these on a national basis, but the grass roots level must 
be covered by the individual canner. 


Mr. Sorensen suggests you appoint a bright young 
chap in your organization to take care of this chore. 
That’s a good idea and just in case you don’t have a 
bright young chap, you, Mr. Canner, may well be the 
man who can do the best job on this. Mr. Sorensen, 
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himself, is a good example. The important thing is 
that somebody take the job over as a regular duty, 
and soon. Also, may we suggest that the film strips 
available at NCA headquarters not be overlooked for 
talks and entertainment, if you please, at local club 


will be amazed at the results. 


THE 
ELECTION 


—Though the records seem to sub- 
stantiate it, some will, and some will 
not agree with the post-election state- 
ment of President Eisenhower that “The spenders have 
been elected.” Others will be quick to point out that 
the Eisenhower Administration hasn’t exactly proven 
itself to be tight-fisted. It isn’t hard to remember the 
economy drive that took place when the present Admin- 
istration first came into power. Now, six years later, 
the painful reality is that we are spending still more 
money and returning to that old bugaboo of deficit 
financing—and the bite on business and the individual 
tax payer continues to soar far beyond the point of 
alarm. 


What now??? The Republicans tell us they have 
learned a lesson—that you can’t win an election in 
six weeks, and that the drive to recoup the losses two 
years hence must begin today, and continue uninter- 
ruptedly these next two years. “We the people” and 
“we the business interest,” on which the economy of 
the country ultimately depends, must begin a relentless 
drive to convince the politicians—or statesmen, if you 
will—that their attention must be directed to cutting 
expenses rather than to finding new sources of income. 
Proof of sincerety is a necessary element if these efforts 
would be successful. The most positive evidence of this 
sincerety, evidence that has been lacking in the past, 
not only in the canning industry, but in most business 
fields, might best be displayed by refraining from 
lobbying against legislation, or administrative direc- 
tions, local and federal, that would eliminate or reduce 
government services affecting our own particular 
welfare. 
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meetings. Again, as Mr. Sorensen says, try it and ee 
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RESEARCH 


Deciduous Fruit Research Discussed 
At Conference 


Research on the utilization and process- 
ing of deciduous fruits was discussed 
October 28 and 29 at a conference held 
at the headquarters in Wyndmoor (near 
Philadelphia) of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service’s Eastern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division. About 
80 people, including U. S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists and representa- 
tives from agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, other State and Federal agencies, 
universities, and industry were welcomed 
to the conference by Dr. P. A. Wells, 
Director of the Division. 


Dr. J. Duain Moore, of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Madison, discussed the effects of orchard 
sprays on fruit quality, and Jordan H. 
Levin, of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice in East Lansing, Michigan, described 
the use of 16-bushel boxes and power 
equipment in handling such fruits as 
apples, pears, and peaches. Dr. R. M. 
Smock, of the New York Station in 
Ithaca, discussed the storage of fruit in 
controlled atmospheres low in oxygen. 
Difficulties in predicting the processed 
grades of fruit from the raw grades were 
explained by Dr. J. C. Moyer, of the New 
York Station in Geneva, while the grad- 
ing of apples for processing was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Anthony Lopez, of the 
Virginia Station in Blacksburg. 


The latter part of the two-day confer- 
ence was largely devoted to processing. 
Dr. R. C. Wiley, of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in College 
Park, spoke about canned apple sauce 
and slices, and the relationship of apple 
variety and maturity on their quality. 
A Geneva, New York processor, William 
E. McIntosh, cited a list of specific re- 
search problems which, he said, proces- 
sors feel are most important to be solved 
in order to improve the quality of their 
products and the efficiency of their opera- 
tions. The continuous process for making 
fruit juice powders developed at the 
Eastern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division was described by Victor 
A. Turkot. Purees from Eastern free- 
stone peaches were discussed by Dr. 
D. E. Wilson. Dr. W. Fred Talburt, of 
the Western Utilization Research and 
Development Division told of his Divi- 
sion’s time-temperature-tolerance studies 
on frozen fruits. 


Part of the conference program was a 
tour of the Eastern Utilization Research 
and Development Division’s laboratories, 
where processes for essence recovery and 
the making of fruit-juice powders were 
demonstrated, and research in progress 
on apple cider and cherry handling was 
seen at first-hand. 


Test Tells When Vegetables Are 
Ready To Freeze 


A simple new test for enzyme activity, 
developed by a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture scientist, is helping food 
packers save time and money in quality 
control of frozen vegetables. 


The test is made with chemically treat- 
ed paper discs, easy to prepare in the 
laboratory, which show by a change in 
color whether the vegetables have been 
properly blanched. 


Blanching is an essential step in prepar- 
ing most vegetables for freezing. It con- 
sists of a brief treatment in either hot 
water or steam to inactive enzymes. 
This treatment is necessary to prevent 
loss of color, flavor, and nutritive value 


_in the processed products. 


The new test was devised by Herman 
J. Morris of the Western Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division of 
USDA’s. Agricultural Research Service, 


Albany, Calif. It is accurate and easy to 
use routinely in food-processing opera- 
tions, and eliminates the time-consuming 
laboratory analyses previously required. 

To make the test, discs of standard lab- 
oratory filter paper are first soaked for 
30 to 60 seconds in an alcohol solution of 
two chemicals (orthotolidine and urea 
peroxide). After the treated discs are 
thoroughly dry, samples of the vegetables 
to be tested are pressed against them. 
The time it takes for the paper to turn 
blue is noted. 


If this color change requires a minute 
or longer, the vegetable was blanched 
properly and is ready to freeze. But if the 
blue color appears in less than a minute, 
it means that blanching was not sufficient 
to prevent enzymes in the vegetable from 
eventually causing undesirable changes 
in flavor, color, and nutritive value in the 
frozen product. 
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JOHNSON HEADS NEW GLASS 
RESEARCH GROUP 


Andrew L. Johnson has been named 
president and research director of the 
recently established Glass Container In- 
dustry Research Corporation, headquar- 
ters of which are in New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania, 


Mempership in the group, which was 
founded early in 1958, is comprised of 
seventeen U. S. manufacturers of glass 
containers. Its objective is to carry on 
research and development which will re- 
sult in even stronger and lighter glass 
containers than are now being made. 


Dr. Johnson was graduated with an 
A. B. degree in chemistry from Bethany 
College, with a master’s degree from 
Rutgers University, and with a doctorate 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He taught and supervised 
research—both at Iowa State College and 
at T. 


For the past ten years. Dr. Johnson 
was director of research at the W. Keith 
McAfee Laboratory of the Universal 
Rundle Corporation. During his career, he 
has held consultantships with several 
industrial concerns, the Atomic Energy 
Commission( Ames Lab.) and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 


Pic 


NEW square shoulder quart jars of B 
and G Dwarf brand Kosher dill pickles 
and dill pickle slices have been intro- 
duced along the Atlantic Seaboard by 
Bloch & Guggenheimer, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. New containers were devel- 
oped especially for this pickle packer by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Officials 
of B. and G. report that their initial dis- 
tribution has been highly satisfactory and 
that they have received many compli- 
ments from the trade and consumers on 
the styling of this new package. Con- 
tainers are supplied by Owens-Illinois; 
closures by White Cap Co., and labels by 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore. 
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MEETINGS 


Sorensen Addresses 
Illinois Canners 


Urges use of NCA Consumer and Trade Relations Material 
in talk before Annual Meeting in Chicago, November 6. 


Norman Sorensen, Chairman of the 
Board, Country Gardens, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, made his bow to the conven- 
tion circuit as Vice President of the 
National Canners Association, in a short 
address before the Annual Convention of 
the Illinois Canners Association. 


As might have been expected, the sales- 
minded Mr. Sorensen elected to speak on 
his pet subject of sales and public rela- 
tions. Since any remarks of ours would 
but lessen the efficacy of the message, the 
substance of his address is reproduced 
below without the taint of editing: — 


NOT ORIGINAL 


“At the outset I must make a confes- 
sion. I’m not a very original fellow and 
like most other canners I don’t have a 
lot of time for research into trade rela- 
tion matters and consumer studies. Since 
the beginning of the C. & T. R. program 
I have become a master at making N.C.A. 
information and publicity materials look 
as if each morsel was my own discovery. 
With a little thought and ingenious ap- 
plication I know each one of you can do 
as well with the wealth of information 
which you can readily find in the 
C. & T. R. bulletins, and also in our old 
friend, the ‘Information Letter.’ You 
need feel no hesitancy about converting 
N.C.A. materials to your own use be 
cause I can assure you here and now that 
the members of the staff will be happy 
indeed to know that their painstakingly 
prepared materials are being put to prac- 
tical use! 


“How do you put these rich bits of 
information to use? I’ll tell you how I 
do it and I’m sure if you give the matter 
a little thought, you will come up with 
better and more dramatic ways to use 
them, 


EXAMPLE 


“As an example: at the time of 
N.C.A.’s Golden Anniversary a press re- 
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lease on the Economic Importance of the 
Canning Industry was issued. The re- 
lease was seen, or could have been seen, 
in one form or another by every member 
of cur association. We undoubtedly did 
an excellent job of telling our own mem- 
bers how crops grown under contract 
insure the farmer of a market for his, 
entire production at a price agreed upon 
before his crop is even planted. Of course 
WE take this method of purchasing for 
granted, but how much did we canners 
do to present this important economic 
message to our growers in some interest- 
ing form? Repetition still is a good sales 
tool. 


“Then, the press release went on to 
point out that we canners pay our farm- 
ers and growers about $1 billion annually 
for those fresh foods which we pack. 
Now, there is a fact which I know will 
impress brokers, wholesalers, retailers 
and especially consumers. A bulletin to 
your trade or a short article in your local 
papers which lets them know that your 
¢« mpany pays out an important part of 
this impressive amount in your com- 
munity is mightly fine public relations. 


“Did you know that approximately half 
of the United States acreage producing 
vegetable crops and one-fifth of the fruit 
production is used for processing? I 
suppose you knew how large a part of the 
farmer’s labors are marketed through 
the canning industry, but did you ever 
take the time to tell your growers what 
an important part the canning industry 
plays in helping them attain economic 
stability? Is there any reason why you 
shouldn’t point out to your growers the 
part you are playing in this great work? 
Isn’t it true that we so often hide our 
light under a bushel because we take our 
better deeds for granted and we neglect 
to tell the world about them? It is de- 
batable whether we can afford the luxury 
of such modesty. 


“I think it is exceedingly impressive 
that four-fifths of all tomatoes and beets 
harvested in the United States are 
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canned; three-fourths of the green peas; 
two thirds of the sweet corn; and about 
one-half of the asparagus. 


“T could go on almost endlessly giving 
figures of this type—but I won’t because 
you already know them. ‘All you and I 
need to do is impress our many publics 
with them. 


TELL SERVICE CLUBS 


“Every week in the year, Americans 
open and use about 400 million containers 
of nutritious canned foods of all kinds, 
and they have more than 1,000 different 
items to choose from. Let’s tell this to 
our service clubs, our women’s clubs 
and trade. Canned foods are vital to the 
nation’s welfare and our citizens should 
be aware of that fact. Let’s make them 
conscious of that fact that canning spans 
the seasons, making just about every type 
of food available to the good people of 
our nation throughout all of the year. 
Canned foods rate high in convenience— 
they are available at any time, in any 
place, for meals eaten in the home, or in 
your favorite restaurant. You know they 
require a minimum of care, but the young 
housewives of America might well be 
shown just how convenient they are in 
the modern, well-managed home. 


“I have told you nothing really new, 
of course. You have seen each of these 
facts at one time or another in our 
N.C.A. publications. That’s where I 
found them at the time I used them in 
our modest little company bulletin. You 
can do as well or better if you will as- 
sign some alert young mind in your 
organization to transforming these gems 
of information into your own public 
pronouncements. It will pay dividends— 
you will be amazed how many,” 
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PACKAGING 


Canco Completes $32-Million 
Coil Facility Program 


Hillside, N. J. Ceremony Dedicates Eighth New Tin Plate 
Processing Plant; Major Economies Foreseen. 


A $32-million capital expansion... pro- 
gram to provide the can industry’s first 
major facilities for processing tin plate 
from coils was completed Nov. 5 by the 
American Can Company with the formal 
opening of the company’s new Hillside, 
N. J., coil plant. 


Hillside is the eighth in a nation-wide 
series of coil processing centers that 
Canco has put into operation in the last 
18 months, said William C. Stolk, presi- 
dent. The plants, which will perform 
inspection, shearing and other operations 
previously carried out by the steel mills, 
will supply up to 85 per cent of the com- 
pany’s U. S. plants’ needs, he said. 


More than 250 state and local govern- 
ment official and industry leaders from 
the New York-New Jersey area, led by 
Governor Robert B. Meyner of New Jer- 
sey, joined Canco executives at dedica- 
tion ceremonies. Governor Meyner helped 
cut an electrified tin plate ribbon auto- 
matically setting in motion the plant’s 
battery of high speed plate-shearing 
lines. 


He hailed American Can Company’s 
“significant role” in the continuing indus- 
trial development of New Jersey. 


“It is gratifying to take part in the 
dedication of a facility such as this that 
will provide 100 new jobs,” he said. “The 
traditional and continuing source of the 
state’s economic strength is in its attrac- 
tion for many diversified types of indus- 
try. I believe this must be a factor in 
the very substantial investment that 
American Can Company has made in 
New Jersey, where the company now 
employs 5,100 people with an annual 
payroll in excess of $29 million.” 


Other Canco coil processing centers, 
opened during the past 18 months, are 
located at Tampa, Florida; Houston, Tex- 
as; St. Louis, Missouri; Hammond, In- 
diana; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Los 
Angeles and Oakland, California. 


The Hillside facility, with a capacity 
for processing 400 million pounds of 
plate annually, will supply American Can 
container plants at Hillside, Hoboken, 
Jersey City and Brooklyn, and Needham, 
Mass. 


TO REDUCE COSTS 


Mr. Stolk, speaking at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Plaza, New York City, follow- 
ing the plant dedication, said “the great 


LOCK-TIGHT KEY-OPENED CAN — A 
packaging ‘first’ developed and manu- 
factured by the American Can Company, 
this container features a new top that can 
be replaced and locked tightly to the can 
after opening. Small lugs extending from 
the recessed top fit snugly in the collar 
of the can to provide the reclosure. Cans 
are being used in export trade by the 
Quaker Oats Company. Top, as shown 
at left, contains reclosure instructions in 
both English and Spanish. 
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single purpose of the coil program is to 
reduce operating costs.” 


“To maintain leadership as the most 
important supplier of metal cans, our 
company must produce at costs that will 
make our prices competitive in the mar- 
ket place and pay our stockholders a 
satisfactory return on their investment,” 
he explained. “Our coil processing pro- 
gram is a major step in that direction.” 


Ranking the completion of the com- 
pany’s coil program with the half dozen 
major technological advances in can mak- 
ing history, Mr. Stolk said the success 
of the project opens “the gateway to a 
new era of can manufacture—an era of 
new machines, processes, techniques and 
perhaps materials which not even the 
most visionary of us could have foreseen 
just a few years ago.” 


“Our coil processing program brings 
to can making a new dimension of effi- 
ciency that will result in more uniform 
and higher quality containers,” he said. 
“We currently are chemically treating 
steel plate for the manufacture of tin- 
less cans at our Hammond, Indiana, coil 
center. The prospects are that it is only 
a matter of time before we have chem- 
ical treating lines feeding plate in con- 
tinuous strip directly into inspection 
and shearing lines. 


“The next step in our program will be 
to enamel the plate in continuous strip— 
and then probably to have continuous 
lithography. The ultimate step will be to 
feed chemically treated, enameled or 
lithographed plate in coil form directly 
into the can making equipment without 
ever shearing it into plates.” 


ALTERNATE MATERIALS 


Speaking of research that has led to 
major developments in the can making 
industry. Mr. Stolk emphasized the im- 
portance of Canco’s “Operation Sur- 
vival” program, designed to find alter- 
nates for tin as a can making material. 


“As I am sure all of you know, we 
have been successful in finding alternate 
materials. Such materials at the moment 
are more expensive than tin. They also 
require changes in present can making 
equipment. However, we have developed 
the know-how so that in the event of a 
world catastrophe or the loss of the Far 
East tin sources, we would be able to 
supply tinless containers of steel, alumi- 
num and other materials for virtually all 
products now packed in tin cans. 


“For example, we know how to make 
aluminum cans, by several different meth- 
ods, for most food and non-food products. 
We are currently making both fabricated 
and drawn aluminum cans for several 
items and are prepared to make alumi- 
num containers for any product that can 
be suitably packed in aluminum and that 
can be priced to absorb the higher cost 
of the container. 
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STATISTICS 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in September totaled 
20,073,000 pounds, ready-to-cook weight, 
compared with 17,614,000 pounds in Sep- 
tember 1957. The total quantity con- 
sisted of 15,346,000 pounds of chicken, 
4,721,000 pounds of turkey, and 6,000 
pounds of other poultry. The quantity of 
poultry used in canning and _ other 
processed foods during the first 9 months 
of 1958 total 187,978,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 158,486,000 pounds during the 
same period last year—an increase of 
19 percent. 


POPULATION GROWTH IN U.S. 


A continuing and widespread redis- 
tribution of the population of the United 
States since April 1, 1950, the date of the 
last census, is reflected in revised esti- 
mates of state population for July 1, 
1957, just issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


The population of the West increased 
by about 26 percent, or twice the national 
average of 13 percent, during the seven- 
year period. The largest actual gain was 
recorded for the North Central States, 
about 5.7 million. Of the four principal 


1958 PACK OF CANNED SWEET CORN 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
Actual Cases 
— EAST — 
— 1957 — — 1958 — 
White Golden White Golden 
New York 1,281,323 
90,603 577,077 392,522 1,512,567 
Pennsylvania. .............0 69,276 321,606 196,851 300,392 
— MIDWEST — 
(A) 546,507 (A) 505,843 
(A) (A) 241,105 (A) 
1,057,804 5,485,236 1,530,676 4,007,284 
170,249 9,035,337 235,657 6,A61,028 
Iowa 69,644 1,866,845 63,598 998,673 
States. 577,573 936,437 332,634 1,034,252 
— WEST — 
2,035,149 35,481,743 2,993,043 29,085,394 
* Small amount included in Pennsylvania. 
(A) Included in “Other States.” 
1958 CORN PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 
1957 1958 
8 oz. Short and Tall 3,020,846 3,047,134 
The above report is a summary of the pack of canned sweet corn including all 
firms known to have packed in 1958. 
The above totals do not include field corn, corn on the cob or any type of special 
pack containing additional ingredients other than peppers. 
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regions the Northeast had both the small- 
est absolute and relative gains. 

Six states each gained more than a 
million inhabitants. Listed in order ac- 
cording to their actual population gains, 
the six are California, Texas, Florida, 
Michigan, New York, and Ohio. 

Alaska has shown the greatest rate of 
increase, 64 percent, since 1950. Among 
the present 48 states, Nevada led with a 
63 percent increase, and other states with 
percentage gains well above average were 
Florida (52 percent), Arizona (44 per- 
cent), Delaware (37 percent), California 
(31 percent), Colorado (25 percent), 
Maryland (24 percent,) Utah (22 per- 
cent), and Michigan (21 percent). 


Total Increase or 

Region population decrease (—) 
and July 1, April 1, 1950, to 

State 1957 July 1, 1957 


(1,000’s) (1,000’s) (%) 
9,836 521 +5.6 
939 25 +2.8 
573 40 +7.5 
370 —8 —2.1 
4,827 136 +2.9 
857 65 +8.2 
2,269 262 +13.0 
32,776 2,613 +8.7 
16,148 1,318 +8.9 
5,617 781 +416.2 
11,011 513 
East North 
34,979 4,579 +15.1 
i 9,206 1,260 +15.9 
573 +14.6 
987 +11.3 
5 1,334 +20.9 
426 +12.4 
West North 
Central .... 15,214 1,153 +8.2 
Minn. 3,318 335 +11.2 
Iowa 162 +6.2 
Mo. 284 +7.2 
N. D. 26 +4.2 
S. D. 41 +6.2 
Nebr. a 112 +8.4 
Kans. I 194 +10.2 
South Atlantic .......... 24,761 3,578 +16.9 
Del. " 116 +36.6 
552 +23.6 
17 +2.2 
509 +15.4 
—42 —2.1 
410 +10.1 
251 +11.9 
326 +9.5 
1,438 +51.9 
East South 
11,815 338 +2.9 
98 +3.3 
152 +4.6 
100 +3.3 
—13 —0.6 
West South 
1,740 +12.0 
—130 —6.8 
382 +14.2 
23 +1.0 
1,464 +19.0 
1,213 +23.9 
80 +13.5 
56 +9.5 
26 +9.1 
338 + 25.5 
132 +419.4 
328 +43.8 
151 +21.9 
101 +63.4 
3,861 +26.6 
346 
222 +14.6 
3,293 +31.1 
Continental U. S. .... 170,292 19,596 +13.0 
Outlying areas: 
211 838 +64.3 
Puerto Rico ............ 2,282 71 +3.2 
American Samoa .... 20 1 +5.0 
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New 


Pickle Packers Elect—W. E. Dailey, Jr., 
president of the Dailey Pickle Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan, was reelected Presi- 
dent of the National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation at their annual meeting held in 
Chicago, October 22-24. Other officers re- 
elected were: Everet Landon, Nalley’s, 
Inc., Tacoma, Washington, Vice Presi- 
dent; and W. E. (Bill) Moore, Secretary. 
J. S. Dunlop, Mathews-Wells,  Ltd., 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada; and Paul Kelly, 
Green Bay Food Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, were reelected members of the 
Board. Leon S. Glaser, Glaser, Crandell 
Company, Chicago, resigned as Treasurer 
and was elected a member of the Board. 
Secretary Moore takes on the additional 
duties of Treasurer, succeeding Mr. 
Glaser in that office. More than 600 per- 
sons were in attendance for the meeting. 
All sessions were open to members only, 
under a policy adopted by the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors. 


Iowa-Nebraska Officers—AlIl officers of 
the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association 
were reelected at the annual meeting held 
at Ames, Iowa, on Friday, October 31, 
C. P. Roberts, Manager of the H. J. Heinz 
Company plant at Muscatine, Iowa, con- 
tinues as President; Tom Evans, Rein- 
beck Canning Company, Reinbeck, Iowa, 
as Vice President; and Guy E Pollock of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, as  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Frozen Potato Products Institute, at a 
recent meeting in New York City ap- 
proved plans for a second year of indus- 
try-wide public relations and promotion, 
which include a continuation of the highly 
successful program of this past year to 
newspapers, television, radio ,and maga- 
zine food editors on all frozen potato 
products with emphasis on the frozen 
French fry. Included in the frozen potato 
products now offered are potato patties, 
potato puffs, mashed potatoes, diced pota- 
toes, hash browns, Rissole potatoes, and 
many others. More than 213 million 
pounds of frozen potato products were 
sold by Institute members in 1957. Direc- 
tors of the Institute are: F Nephi Grigg, 
Ore-Ida Potato Products, Inc., President; 
F. Webster Browne, Show Flake Canning 
Company, Vice President; Manning 
Exton, Seabrook Farms Company, Treas- 
urer; Leon C. Jones, J. R. Simplot Com- 
pany and G. R. Squires, Cedargreen 
Frozen Pack Corporation 
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Green Giant Company—Robert C. Cos- 
grove, vice president of marketing, has 
announced a number of personnel 
changes in the company’s marketing set- 
up. M. E. Austin has been promoted from 
regional sales director to executive as- 
sistant to the vice president of market- 
ing. Mr. Austin has been with the firm 
since 1923, when he started in the plant 
and warehouse. Later he worked in the 
shipping department and as sales corre- 
spondent prior to being promoted to re- 
gional sales manager in 1947. Gene L. 
Nesbitt, who had been government, ex- 
port, and direct institutional sales di- 
rector, succeeds Mr. Austin as regional 
sales manager. Myles Keever, who has 
been promotion manager, takes over the 
duties formerly performed by Mr. Nes- 
bitt. Robert Gergen, who had been Mr. 
Nesbitt’s assistant, is promoted to co- 
operative advertising manager 


Hunt Foods—Stockholders overwhelm- 
ingly approved an agreement providing 
for the merger into Hunt Foods and In- 
dustries of nine of its subsidiaries and 
associated companies at a meeting in 
Fullerton, California, October 30. In 
favor of the merger were holders in ex- 
cess of 86 percent of the outstanding 
stock. The merger is expected to greatly 
simplify the present corporate structure 
and result in economies of management 
and operation. 


Minute Maid Corporation—Two Minute 
Maid executives, Charles H Brokaw and 
D. I. Murdock were awarded silver medals 
for meritorious service to the Florida 
State Horticultural Society at a recent 
meeting held in Clearwater. The medals, 
which will become annual awards by the 
Florida State Horticultural Society, were 
presented for a technical paper which 
they had co-authored and presented to 
the Society during last year’s convention 
in Miami Beach. The title of the paper 
which brought honors to the Minute Maid 
technicians was “Some Specific Sources 
of Contamination in Processing Frozen 
Orange Juice and Extraction of Fruit and 
Preparation of Juice for Concentrate.” 


Jack C. Griffin, Marketing Research Di- 
rector, Gerber Baby Foods, addressed 
members of the American Marketing 
Association at a luncheon meeting at the 
Marines’ Memorial Club, San Francisco, 
California, early in November. 
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LIBBY TO RELOCATE CANNED 
MEAT PLANT 


Libby, McNeill and Libby, packers of 
canned and frozen foods, plan to relocate 
the company’s canned meat plant, located 
in the Chicago Stock Yards for three 
quarters of a century, to a new 54% acre 
site on the periphery of Chicago’s south- 
west side. The company has taken an 
option on the new tract, presently oc- 
cupied by a golf course and owned by the 
Rock Island Railroad, 

The firm’s multi-story plant in the 
Stock Yards employs over 600 workers. 
All of the employes are expected to shift 
to the new location without moving from 
their homesites. An elevated highway, 
connecting the new Calumet Skyway to 
the heart of Chicago and a soon-to-be- 
opened tollroad around the perimeter 
of the city, will run by the plant. 

Libby’s Stock Yards plant occupies 
buildings five to nine stories high, some 
of them 70 years old. Although equipped 
with the most modern canning machin- 
ery, the present site does not allow for 
expansion nor for maximum efficiency 
and economy, as would low rise buildings 
with easy inter-departmental access. 

The new location lies three miles west 
of Lake Calumet and a mile north of 
the Calumet-Sag channel, both sched- 
uled to become vital shipping magnets 
when the St. Lawrence Seaway is opened 
in 1959, providing worldwide and inland 
port facilities at Chicago. 

Libby plans to break ground next 
spring for the construction of the new 
plant and an adjoining can manufactur- 
ing plant. Total construction will exceed 
$10,000,000. 


California Packing Corporation has won 
five of the annual “Top Promotion” 
awards for excellence in the advertising 
and promotion of their Del Monte prod- 
ucts, awarded each year by “Food Top- 
ies,” a leading grocery trade publication. 
The awards were made for Del Monte 
Round Up, Del Monte Garden Show, Del 
Monte Sunshine Cruise, all store promo- 
tions, and Del Monte pineapple-grape- 
fruit juice drink consumer advertising, 
and Del Monte’s trade advertising. Last 
year Calpak won four top awards. “Food 
Topics” made the selection after polling 
over 5,000 grocers representing 120,000 
stores across the country. 
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The tin can— 
still the best 
food container 
after 150 years 
of successful 


use! 


And the.best tin cans, 
more than 8 out of every 10, 


are made with Straits Tin from Malaya! 


No other food container combines 

all the advantages of the tin can. 

It is light, strong, economical and safe. 
It is nontoxic, long lasting, easy to 


handle, and attractive. The tin can has 


confidence of customers. 


You can depend on a reliable supply 
of Straits Tin—world’s standard 
for quality and uniformity— 


from sizable reserves. 


: won and held the complete 
: 


T H E M A LAYA N T N B U R E A U Ask us to send you TIN NEWS, 


; : fre onthly letter. It will 
Dept. 30L, 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 


prices, new uses and applica- 


BUREAU tions. Write today. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute—J. Henry Richmond, president 
of Potdevin Machine Company, Teter- 
boro, New Jersey, was elected president 
of the Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute at the annual meeting 
held in French Lick, Indiana recently. 
Mr. Richmond had served as first vice 
president and has been active with the 
Institute for several years. K. B. Hol- 
lidge, Arthur Colton Company, Detroit, 
was elected 1st vice president; W. R. 
Huguenin, FMC Packaging Machinery 
Division, Stokes & Smith Company, 
Philadelphia, was elected 2nd vice presi- 
dent; and Albert R. Stevens, E’gin Manu- 
facturing Company, Elgin, Illinois, 3d 
vice president. 


Continental Can Company has appoint- 
ed A. R. Sloan, manager of the company’s 
Stockton, California, can plant, succeed- 
ing Jesse B. Leishman, who is leaving the 
company after 33 years. Mr. Sloan had 
been assistant plant manager at San 
Jose for the past two years. 


Continental Can Company has con- 
tracted to acquire a 15 acre industrial 
site in Carteret, New Jersey, for a 175,- 
000 square feet plant for the manufac- 
ture of fibre drums. It is expected to be 
ready for operation for the 1959 season. 


An installation of a new B. F. Good- 
rich “Green Pack” canning belt handles 
diced celery on this inspection line at La 
Choy Food Products Co., Archbold, Ohio. 
The 30-inch-wide belt is constantly wet. 
According to B. F. Goodrich, “Green 
Pack” belt has three times the moisture 
. resistance of other canning belts and is 
the first belt ever made with inhibitor- 
protected rubber that resists most fungi 
and molds known to cause sanitation pro- 
blems in canning plants. The new belt is 
“eye rest” green in color. 
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Kieley & Mueller, Inc., of Middletown, 
N. Y., have announced a new line of ex- 
ternal-pilot steam pressure regulators 
that have greater capacity per valve size, 
provide accurate, fast-response regula- 
tion, and are suitable for continuous or 
intermittent duty. The new regulator 
incorporates an integral bleed orifice 
which eliminates one inter-connecting 
pipe line usually required on pilot-oper- 
ated regulators of this type. 


Called the Type 471, the regulator is 
capable of large pressure reductions and 
the tight, dead-end shut-off necessary for 
batch-type apparatus such as sterilizers, 
vats, kilns, presses and ovens. Positive 
shut-off is accomplished by a single-seat 
valve arrangement which employs stain- 
less steel valve discs and seat rings. 


Norman Malone Associates of Akron, 
Ohio, have been appointed advertising 
and public relations counsel for Atkron 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, it has been 
announced by G. W. Campbell, Atkron 
advertising manager. Last week it was 
announced that George J. Meyer Manu- 
facturing Company of Milwaukee had 
purchased a substantial stock interest in 
Atkron. As part of the transaction the 
marketing and distribution of Atkron 
products on an international basis will 
be handled exclusively by Meyer and 
its Economic Machinery Company Divi- 
sion of Worcester, Massachusetts. At- 
kron products include uncasers, case 
cleaners, and case packers for the bever- 
age industry, can uncasers and sorters for 
the beverage, food, and chemical indus- 
tries, together with accessory equipment 
for these products. Atkron products were 
formerly distributed by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America under the RCA trade 
mark. The equipment will now be manu- 
factured and sold under the trade name 
of Atkron-Dumore, the latter name hav- 
ing long been used on Meyer equipment. 
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American Can Company will erect a 
modern one-story building adjacent to its 
Bellwood, Ill. warehouse to house facili- 
ties for designing and producing litho- 
graphic printing plates. The new struc- 
ture, which will contain approximately 
43,000 square feet of floor area, will 
house the 140 employes now engaged in 
plate engraving work in a leased build- 
ing in Chicago. Completion is scheduled 
for early next summer. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company—Henry 
C. Rucy, director of merchandising, has 
been named vice president and general 
sales manager of the company’s Paper 
Products Division, according to Lester R. 
Edwards, O-I vice president and division 
general manager. Mr. Rudy has been di- 
rector of merchandising since 1953 and 
for six years before that served as man- 
ager of the Prescription Ware Division. 
He has been responsible for the develop- 
ment and redesign of a number of glass 
and paper packages, and his broad sales 
and merchandising experience should fit 
him well for his new work. 


Emmett P. (Pat) O’Rourke, assistant 
manager of the Chicago sales branch of 
the Glass Container Division of Owens- 
Illinois, has been moved up to manager, 
Sid F. Davis, vice president and general 
sales manager, has announced. Mr. 
O’Rourke who will be responsible for 
glass container sales to O-I customers in 
the Chicago area, succeeds Ebon C. Jones, 
recently promoted to Western regional 
sales manager for the company. 


INE FREEZER J! 


Graduated markings blown into oppo- 
site sides of the jar used for packing 
Durkee’s fresh egg Mayonnaise give the 
container an additional re-use factor. 
Markings are indicated in ounces ranging 
from two ounces to 16 ounces, and in one- 
third and one-fourth cup measurements. 
Officials of Durkee Famous Foods, 
Berkeley, Calif., point out that the jar, 
equipped with these markings, can now 
be used as a measuring device in recipe 
preparation. Lithographed closure sug- 
gests that the container can be used as a 
refrigerator, freezer, or food storage jar. 
Jars are manufactured by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, closures by Crown Cork 
& Seal Co. 
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{oo late for this owner revise his insurance policies 


Insurance claims are adjusted in accordance with the policy amounts 
and terms in force at the time of loss. And because property replacement - 
costs are up to the highest level ever — many insureds find themselves 
seriously under-insured today when they suffer a loss claim. 


IT’S MUCH WISER TO REVIEW THE CONDITION OF YOUR INSURANCE 
COVERAGE NOW ...IN THE LIGHT OF TODAY’S HIGH REPLACEMENT 
COSTS! 

51 years of specialized insurance background and experience in handling 
coverage for Food Processors qualifies CANNERS EXCHANGE to provide 


the best insurance program for you. 


1957 Canners Exchange savings Total savings to date have 
distribution to Policyholders totaled amounted to 
$1,600,220 $33,065,842 


51 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SPECIALIZED FIRE INSURANCE FOR FOOD PROCESSORS 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Quiet — Buyers Well Covered — Tomatoes 

Firm At Lists — Interest In Beans — Corn 

Strong — Peas Slow But Steady — Fish 

Generally Quiet—Fruits Strong Down The 
Line. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 7, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Combination of 
the election day holiday and a perceptible 
slowing down in distributor replacement 
buying tended to make for a rather quiet 
canned foods market here during the 
week. Wholesalers and chains are gen- 
erally well covered on their prompt and 
near-term requirements and with a gen- 
erally strong market staring them in the 
face see no incentive for additional stock 
accumulation at this time. With the 
tomato situation on the Pacific Coast 
firming up, the market in the East is 
under less pressure, and canners are cur- 
rently less inclined to consider under-the- 
market bids for their unsold stocks. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canned foods mar- 
keters in most instances have their in- 
ventories in shape for the balance of 
1958 and attention is increasingly veer- 
ing over to holiday items. This does not 
mean, however, that the buyers are 
satisfied with their commitments for the 
first half of 1959, and it is expected in 
many quarters that market activity dur- 
ing the closing month of the year may 
broaden,—at a time when trading is 
normally dormant. This is traceable to 
the fact that buyers will be on the look- 
out for year-end cleanup offerings by 
canners, although no forced selling is 
in the works as has been the case in 
year-end trading in some previous years. 


TOMATOES—The market in the tri- 
states held unchanged at previous levels 
during the week, with only a moderate 
volume of day-to-day trading. Canners, 
however, were showing more of an in- 
clination to hold firm at list, feeling that 
tomatoes will prove good property after 
the turn of the year. The tomato situa- 
tion in the midwest remains steady, and 
prospects in California favor an upturn 
in prices for peeled tomatoes, the pack 
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having turned out to be much smaller 
than had been expected earlier. Cali- 
fornia canners are now holding standard 
303s at $1.25, with 2%s at $1.80-$1.85 
and 10s at $6.25 bottom. Solid pack choice 
are strong at $1.40-$1.45 for 303s, with 
2%s at $1.95-$2.00 and 10s at $7.00-$7.25, 
all f.ob. canneries. Products, on the other 
hand, are showing some softness in Cali- 
fornia, with price shading reported in 
some instances on juice, catsup, puree, 
and paste, where packs were heavy this 
season. 


ASPARAGUS — California canners 
have gotten a better movement thus far 
in the marketing year than expected, and 
the market is stiffening, with some indi- 
cations of early advances. Colossal all- 
green is reported quoted at a minimum 
of $2.75 for picnics, with 2s at $4.25 and 
300s at $3.50. Medium small blend is 
quoted at $2.60 on picnics and $3.00 on 
200s, with 2s generally quoted at $4.00. 


BEANS—Buyers interest in green and 
wax beans has been holding up fairly 
well, particularly on standards and extra 
standards, and canners showing 
fairly strong price views in the tri-states. 
The situation up-state and in the mid- 
west is also strong. 


CORN—With offerings of standards 
few and far between, buying interest has 
veered to extra standards, with fancy 
rather quiet at the moment. There were 
no price changes reported during the 
period under review, but the market re- 
mains strong. 


PEAS—Buyers are still looking for 
standard peas around $1.10, but offerings 
below the $1.12% level are becoming 
less frequent. Extra standards are mov- 
ing only in a limited way, and additional 
replacement buying is reported in fancy 
grade. The market, however, remains 
fairly steady. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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CANNED FISH—Buying interest in 
the general canned fish line has tapered 
off a little, with no large-scale renewal 
of demand looked for until early in 1959, 
when the trade begins to cover for its 
Lenten requirements. Sardines remain 
steady in Maine, unsettled in California. 
Salmon prices are well held, with unsold 
stocks of top grades in first hands un- 
usually light for this time of year. No 
further developments are reported in 
tuna, with trading on the light side. 


PEACHES—A steady market is re- 
ported on clings in California, with can- 
ners quoting standard 303s at $1.85 and 
2's at $2.70, with choice at $1.95 and 
$2.80, respectively. Elbertas, however, 
are more readily available, and choice 
can be picked up at $1.95 for 303s and 
$3.00 on 2%s, with fancy at $2.15 for 
808s and $3.20 for 2%s. 


APRICOTS—Canner offerings on ’cots 
are few and far between, and market is 
extremely strong. Limited offerings of 
standard unpeeled halves are reported 
available in a few quarters at $2.25 for 
308s and $3.40 for 2%s, while choice, 
where available, command $2.55-$2.60 
for 303s and $3.90 for 2%s, all f.o.b. 
California canneries. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL — Canners are 
offering cocktail in a limited way, with 
prompt shipment choice quoted at $2.20- 
$2.25 for 303s, $3.40-$3.50 for 2%s, and 
$12.75 for 10s, while-fancy in heavy 
syrup is quoted at $2.30-$2.35 for 303s 
and $3.60 for 24%s. Market for fruits-for- 
salad is also strong, with fancy 303s 
bringing $3.25 and 2%s $5.15-$5.25. 


OTHER FRUITS—Buyers are getting 
pro-rata deliveries on purple plums from 
Northwest canners, and the market is 
strong with choice 2\%s held at $2.65 and 
fancy at $2.85. ... Royal Anne cherries 
for shipment from California packers 
are reported offering at $5.90 for fancy 
2's, with choice around $5.60. North- 
western canners offer dark sweet cherries 
at $5.85 for fancy unpitted 2%s, with 
choice at $4.90. On pitted, fancy 2%s 
are held up to $6.50, with choice around 
$5.85, all f.o.b. canneries. ... Fancy 2%s 
pears are held all the way from $3.85 
to $4.00 by California and Northwestern 
canners, with choice ranging $3.40 to 
$3.45 and standards $3.10 to $3.15. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Generally Quiet—Taking Peas As 

Needed—Corn In Well Sold Position— 

Scramble For Wax Beans—Buyers Uncon- 

cerned About Tomato Shortage — Sloppy 

Products Market—Beets And Carrots Hold 

Firm—Citrus Prices Expected To Hold— 
Fruits Generally Slow. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., November 6, 1958 


THE SITUATION — This past week 
was a quiet one in Chicago. Buyers seem 
inclined to pay more attention to their 
inventory position than anything else. 
Stocks are well balanced and in almost 
all cases they are on the heavy side: This 
fact coupled with an absence of higher 
prices has led distributors to take things 
easy. Of course, there is always the ex- 
ception and the little flurry of buying that 
occured in the case of applesauce was due 
to the industry moving prices to higher 
ground. Citrus is also coming in for con- 
siderably more attention as the new pack 
is almost ready and this item happens to 
be the exception where inventories are 
concerned. Spot stocks are at the vanish- 
ing point and the new pack will find will- 
ing buyers. Fancy corn is now higher 
priced and where there are still stocks of 
lower grades left to sell it looks like 
these too will cost more money. 

Otherwise there are few changes to re- 


port this week. The fruit outlook is still 


very firm with obvious shortages right 
now and more to come later on. Tomato 
products represent the real soft spot in 
the vegetable group as most everything 
else appears to be in excellent position. 

The stable condition of the mar- 
ket and resulting lack of interest at the 
moment has turned the trade’s interest to 
the rash of state conventions due to get 
under way shortly. Wisconsin canners 
will do the kicking off for the Midwest 
and will be followed by meetings in 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. A lot of 
this kind of activity between now and the 
end of the year. 


PEAS—Despite the availability of all 
kinds of peas at prices which are below 
the cost of production, Chicago buyers 
are buying peas only as they need them. 
Standards are in demand but that is only 
because they are short and can be fea- 
tured at attractive retail levels. Prices 
vary considerably but the bottom appears 
to be $1.30 on fancy ungraded sweets, 
with extra standards at $1.20 and stand- 
ards at $1.10 where they can be found. 

CORN—Fancy corn now costs $1.55 for 
303s and $8.75 for tens. Local canners 
report a well sold position and many of 
them are off the market insofar as new 
business is concerned confining their acti- 
vity to shipments against earlier con- 
tracts. Extra standard whole kernel is 
very tough to find and canners with any- 
thing to sell are firm at $1.40 for 303s 
and $8.00 for tens. Cream style extra 
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standard has been a little more plentiful 
but that too is now cleaning up very 
nicely and today’s prices ‘of $1.30 and 
$7.50 will soon be pushed upward. 


BEANS—Buyers here are scrambling 
to find additional quantities of wax beans 
but they are not having much success. 
The shortage of this variety is becoming 
more obvious and it is going to get worse. 
Shipments coming into this market are 
priced on the basis of $1.55 for 303 tins 
of fancy three sieve cuts and $8.75 for 
tens while extra standards are listed at 
$1.40 and $7.75. Standard cut green are 


now held generally at $1.10 for 303s as 
those lots left at less money are usually 
of questionable quality. A lot of standard 
cuts have changed hands recently and the 
good lots are pretty well picked over. 


TOMATOES—tTrading continues at a 
minimum as the trade are no longer con- 
cerned about a shortage of local canned 
tomatoes. They seem to feel additional 
supplies can always be had from Cali- 
fornia but they may get tripped up on 
this theory as a good part of the raw 
fruit glut there went into tomato prod- 
ucts. Local canners continue to hold 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 
Is Our Best Salesman 
For HAMACHEK VINERS! 
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Thorough satisfaction with the efficiency and 
low operating cost .of using HAMACHEK 
Viners prompts packers everywhere to heartily 
endorse this always-dependable, ruggedly built 
equipment. 
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standards at $1.02% for ones, $1.35 to 
$1.40 for 303s, $2.25 for 2%s and $8.00 
for tens. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — A substan- 
tial part of requirements coming into this 
market is being shipped by California 
canners and that is particularly true in 
the case of institutional sizes. The mar- 
ket is very sloppy and every sale appears 
to be a separate one where tens are con- 
cerned. Fancy catsup in tens has been 
sold here at $9.00 and #10 puree 1.06 can 
be had for $6.25 while 26% paste is going 
at $9.75. These prices are away off from 
original opening levels and indicate what 
was packed when the raw fruit tonnage 
was at its peak. 

BEETS AND CARROTS — The mar- 
ket on both of these items continues firm 
despite some lower priced offerings from 
the state of Texas. Canners seem deter- 
mined to make a profit this year after a 
disastrous 1957 pack. Fancy sliced beets 
are held at $1.15 for 303s and $5.50 for 
small slices in tens and $5.00 for medium 
slices. Diced and shoestring varieties are 
bringing $1.00 and $4.75 while salad 
sliced is available at $.95 and $4.25. 
Fancy diced carrots are listed at $1.10 
and $5.50 with sliced dollar size at $1.25 
and $7.00. 


APPLESAUCE — The size of the cur- 
rent apple crop may not justify higher 
prices for applesauce but apparently the 
industry feels they will just have to get 
more money if anyone is going to make 
any kind of a profit. Chicago distributors 
have recognized the bargain today’s 
prices represent and most of them decided 
to get under cover on their immediate 
requirements at least before the higher 
prices took effect. Eastern canners are 
now holding fancy sauce at $1.30 for 303s 
and $7.00 for tens although 303s can still 
be purchased out of Michigan at $1.25. 


CITRUS—A good part of the Chicago 
trade are getting anxious to get their 
hands on some new pack citrus but if they 
think new juice will be lower priced they 
are probably going to be disappointed. 
Florida canners report they will be able 
to ship new sugar added juice by the 
fifteenth of this month and natural juice 
sometime between ist and 15th of 
December. However, none of them has 
named a price but they indicate prices 
will not be much lower if any than last 
prices quoted on spot stocks. These were 
on the basis of $3.80 for 46 oz. orange, 
$3.65 for blended and $3.15 for grape- 
fruit juice. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — A very 
quiet market at the moment. West Coast 
canners report shipments are slow and 
inquiries, except for the non-obtainable 
items, are few. However, the market is 
very strong and should stay that way un- 
less the lull continues too long and some 
one gets a little anixous for some ready 
cash. The trade have apricots, Royal 
Anne cherries in tens and prune plums on 
their want lists but little or nothing is 
available. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Asparagus Moving Satifactorily — Tomato 

Canning At An End—Pumpkin Becoming 

Increasingly Popular—Apple Harvest About 

At An End—Large Crop Of Olives Expected 

—Sardine Run Continues Heavy—Salmon 
Sales Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., November 6, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The weather is 
coming in for increased attention, with 
both growers and canners anxious to see 
it get into the usual late fall groove. Rain- 
fall for this time of the year is well 
below normal and growers have been 
unable to start field or orchard activities 
and canners comment on the fact that 
there is so much fresh produce available 
that canned products are not coming in 
for the usual demand. Tomatoes are still 
being harvested, though on but a limited 
scale, and canning operations are virtual- 
ly at an end. Harvesting of dry beans 
has come to an end, with the crop under 
cover without loss, for the first time in 
several years. 


DRY BEANS—The harvesting of dry 
beans has come to an end in most dis- 
tricts of the State and canners have been 
coming into the market for some sizeable 
purchases of late. The index number of 
dry bean prices made an advance of 1.3 
points during the week to 183.3, compared 
with 197.5 to a corresponding date last 
year. Small White beans, in which can- 
ners are especially interested, are quoted 
largely at $8.50 to $8.65, with canners 
paying the higher price for the quality 
they demand. Pink beans for cannery.use 
have sold at $7.25 and Large Limas at 
$10.40. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has en- 
joyed quite a satisfactory movement so 
far this season and inventories in first 
hands are somewhat lighter than a year 
ago. Stocks of white asparagus are 
larger than those of all-green but per- 
centages are in about the usual pattern. 
During the first six months of the season, 
or from March ist to October 1st, the 
movement was just a little short of the 
3,000,000 case mark. Acreage for the 
coming season will vary little from the 
present one. 


TOMATOES—The canning of toma- 
toes is virtually at an end for the season, 
but a few plants may still be handling 
limited quantities. The last report of 
the Canners League of California, cover- 
ing totals to October 25th, showed that 
2,619,675 tons have been delivered to this 
date, or 563,728 tons more than to a 
corresponding date last year. For a time 
it seemed that the three million ton 
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mark might be reached but some can- 
ners closed their plants when they had 
processed the tomatoes they had con- 
tracted for. Prices for canned tomatoes 
and tomato products have been revised 
upward in many instances, with empha- 
sis placed on fancy peeled. Sales of No. 
2% fancy are reported at $2.65, with 
featured brands slightly higher. In fact, 
one large packer has advanced its price 
on No. 2% peeled tomatoes to $3.05 and 
its No. 308s to $2.20. 


PUMPKIN—Canned pumpkin is com- 
ing in for increased attention, with the 
holiday season in the offing, and price 
lists have become quite general. Those 
of a popular advertised brand are: No. 
303, $1.20; No. 2%, $1.70, and No. 10, 
$5.50. The quotations are for California 
pack. 


APPLES—Harvesting of apples in 
California is largely at an end and a 
sizeable pack of canned apple sauce is 
planned. Sales of the processed item are 
getting under way with some reported at 
$1.32% for choice No. 303s and $8.00 to 
$8.50 for this grade in No. 10s. Some 
canners have a carryover of this item 
from last year. 


OLIVES—tThe harvesting and process 
ing of olives is getting under way in all 
the growing districts, with a large crop 
in sight. The fruit is running to smaller 
sizes than usual so a larger percentage 
of the crop may go into oil than had been 
planned. There is a sizeable carryover 
from last year and this is tending to hold 
down prices to growers to some extent. 
An early estimate places the tonnage 
from this year’s crop at about 70,000 
tons, or almost double that of last year. 
Olive growers have become accustomed to 
this wide range in crop yields and keep 
prices on a fairly even basis. 


SARDINES—Sardines continue to run 
freely in California waters and catches 
and canned packs are greatly in excess 
of those of recent years. Last year 
through October 31st catches totaled but 
11,550 tons, while this year to a corre- 
sponding date the catch amounted to 
70,745 tons. Prices to fishermen are well 
above those of the last two or three 
seasons and canners are having difficulty 
in moving the processed product. Several 
canners have withdrawn quotations until 
prices are stabilized. Some have named 
a price of $5.25 a case of 24/1 lb. ovals 
in tomato sauce but others are selling 
their output at $4.30. 


SALMON—Sales of canned salmon 
have slowed down quite noticeably, fol- 
lowing unusually heavy early sales. Alas- 
ka Reds in 1-lb. talls move in the price 
range from $33.00 to $35.00, pinks at 
$21.00-$22.50, and Fall chums at $16.00- 
$16.50. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 
Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


10/26/57 10/25/58 
Grapefruit Juice ............ 1,774,435 742,915 
Orange Juice 892,606 571,491 
Combination Juice ........ 510,741 89,973 
Grapefruit Sections yi 496,144 320,105 
Tangerine Juice *133,450 *5,572 


= Includes Tangerine Blends 
** Includes Orange Sections 
FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of of Gallons) 


ases Gals. Cases Gals. 
a 4,328 9,738 2,842 6,393 
fae 1,121 2,522 530 1,194 
ns 520 1,560 250 750 

1958 PACK OF FROZEN 
STRAWBERRIES 


Exclusive of California, where final 
production figures are not yet available, 
the 1958 pack of frozen strawberries 
amounted to 131,402,394 pounds, accord- 
ing to a preliminary study just completel 
by the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. This is 11 million pounds 
less than the 1957 pack in states other 
than California. 

However, based upon reported deliv- 
eries to freezers through October, it ap- 
pears that the California pack will be 
in the neighborhood of 120 million pounds 
this year. This indicates a total pack of 
only slightly more than 250 million 
pounds—the lowest since 1954. 


Regional production patterns shifted 
noticeably this year. Production in the 
South was about twice that of a year ago 
and a sizeable increase was recorded in 
the Northeast. The pack in the Midwest 
was down about 38% from 1957. The 
slight increase in California production 
won’t offset the decline in the remainder 
of the Western states. 

No significant change was noted in 
container size usage from that of recent 
years. The 10 ounce package remains the 
popular retail size, followed by the one 
pound. As in the past, about two-thirds 
of the industrial pack was in 30 pound 
tins. 

This year for the first time, NAFFP 
compiled production data separately for 
frozen whole and frozen sliced straw- 
berries. The industry has expressed the 
belief that this statistical refinement 
would be of immense value in planning 
and directing its production and mer- 
chandising programs. 


USDA Apple Purchases—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has purchased 
200,200 cases of No. 10 applesauce and 
232,000 cases of No. 10 sliced apples for 
the School Lunch Program in response 
to an announcement of October 9. These 
purchases are in addition to 315,120 cases 
of No. 10 applesauce and 252,000 cases 
of No. 10 sliced apples purchased earlier. 
USDA reports that these purchases com- 
plete their requirements 


Complete Can Handling 


RETORT TO LABELER 


@ One man operation 


Adjustable 202-404 


inclusive. 
@ Very Gentle 


@ Portable 


Designed 
by Canners ... 
for Canners 


CRESCENT Nut & Chocolate Company 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has given 
new sales appeal to its Crescent Tex- 
turized Peanut Butter by offering it in 
handsomely decorated glass tumblers 
manufactured by the Hazel-Atlas Divi- 
sion of Continental Can Company. 


Two designs, “Starlite” and “Hybrid 
Tea Rose”, are employed on the 10-ounce 
tumblers. An Anchor Dual Seal cap, litho- 
graphed in red and white with the brand 
and product names and sales messages, is 
used to close the package. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE OR PHONE 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


MOVE 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


THERE IS A REASON WHY... 


YOU GET RESULTS 
thru 
T.C.T. WANT ADS 


PRICE BROS. 


LITHOGRAPH CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 


YOU REACH THE MEN WHO BUY 
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ALIVE TODAY! 


' Arch Lightbody is one 
_ of 800,000 Americans cured of cancer 
| because they went to their doctors in time. 
They learned that many cancers 
are curable if detected early - 
and treated promptly. 
That's why an annual health checkup 
is your best cancer insurance. _ 
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